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BELIEF. 
By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
See where, along the grimed and 
stormy street, 

The brown, small sparrow under 


Winter's stress 
Pecks his poor food, and thanks with 
twittering sweet,— 
Man, shall thy faith be less? 
And there where turbid waters fall 
apart, 
From hidden depths of tangled ooze 
and mire, 
The tall white lily lifts its golden 
heart,— p 
Soul, shalt not thou aspire ? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Fifteen years ago this month Lucy 
Stone, weary with the long fight, but 
hopeful and serene, went out from our 
mortal view. Reading the news of 
that giorious Buffalo meeting, the ral- 
lying of the college women, the signs 
of progress on every side, I could feel 
her fresh and living interest still, her 
sure faith in the triumph of the right. 


A new “Liberal party” was organ- 
ized on Oct. 8, at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with Charles J. Moore of Atlanta, Ca., 
as permanent chairman. Its platform 
demands, among other reforms, ‘the 
suffrage for women and all legal 
rights and privileges granted to men. 
Although no information has reached 
this office concerning the strength, 
character and personnel of this new 
movement we regard it a significant 
“straw” that a body of southern men 
in a southern city have recognized 
woman suffrage as a current issue, 
and have lent their support. 





We have received news that the 
Russian government will release 


Nicholas Tchaykovsky, the noted Rus- 
sian Revolutionist, on $25,000 bail, 
pending trial. Half of this sum has 
been raised in England, and they re 
now making an earnest effort to se- 
cure a guarantee for the other half. 
Tchaykovsky has been in prison for 
about eleven months, and so far as we 
know no charges have been preferred 
against him, On account of his ad- 
vanced age, and the rigorous confine- 
ment to which he has been subjected, 
that is great danger that he will not 
live much longer if he is not released. 


The need is pressing. Pledges should | 


be sent immediately to William Jay 
Schieffelein, 170 William street, New 
York City. 





At the meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Peace Congress at Greensboro, 
last week, Mrs. Lizzie George Hender- 
son, formerly president general of the 
Confederacy, spoke under the title, 
“The Daughters of the Confederacy 
and Peace.” She said she had ad- 
dressed the heads of the association in 
all the States asking for expressions 
on the subject, and without exception 
they had declared in favor of “peace 
by arbitration.” Mrs. Henderson’s 


(Century Club gave a reception at the 








speech was filled with earnest appeals 
to men for peace for women’s sake. 
“I was,born glutted with war,” she 
cried, “and I want no more of it.” 
And she added: 


“Teach us on this subject that we 
may teach our sons. That we may in- 
still their very beings with this fact; 
that no honor which war can confer 
can equal that of being able to find a 
way to honorable peace among all na- 
tions. Educate us on the subject, that 
we may educate our children. We 
daughters of the Confederacy want no 
more war forever.” 


Between the morning and afternoon 
meetings, Mrs. George Howard Lewis 
gave a charming luncheon to the col- 
lege women, at the Twentieth Century 
Club rooms, in order that they might 
meet the officers of the N. A, W. S. A., 
and later the officers of the Twentieth 


same place to all the delegates to the 
National Suffrage Convention. 





Mrs. Clarke of Holyoke sends an in- 
teresting picture postcard showing the 
old Frary at Deerfield, Mass. 
She says, “The Connecticut Valley FE. 
S. A. held its annual meeting in the! 
ball-room of this house October 19. | 
Mrs. D. E. Clary of Wiliamsburg was 
chosen president, Mrs. E. P. Bragg of 
West Springfield, secretary, and Miss 
Florence Henderson of Holyoke, treas- | 


house 


urer.” 


Professor Frances Squire Potter, 
whose paper, read at the Buffalo con- 
vention, appears in our columns this 
week, is head professor of English at 
the University of Minnesota, and is in 
great demand through the Middle 
West for lectures and university ex- 
tension work. She is the author of 
“The Ballingtons,” a novel dealing 
with the economic dependence of mar- 
ried women, and she has another 
novel nearly finished. She is the au- 
thor of a drama which has been suc- 
cessfully staged in Minneapolis, and 
she is now rewriting and altering it, 
to turn it into a woman suffrage play. 
Professor Potter is the mother of four 
children. She is becoming more and 
more interested in economics, and is 
beginning to be sought after to give 
lectures on economic as well as lit- 
erary subjects. At the University of 
Minnesota she is held in the highest 
esteem. 





THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 





The annual meeting of the Nationa: 
American W. S. A. in Buffalo, which 
is nearing its end as I write, has been 
one of the finest conventions in our 
history. This is the general opinion. 
The beautiful city, the ideal weather, 
the cordial hospitality of Buffalo, the 
excellence of the speeches, und the 
encouraging character of the reports 
from the different States, all contrib- 
uted to this result. So did the four 
substantial victories that have been 
won since our last annual meeting— 
the granting of Parliamentary  suf- 
frage in Norway, of municipal suffrage 
in Denmark, and the opening of mu- 
nicipal offices to women in England 
and Sweden. But over and above all 
these, there was something in the air, 
a sense of life and enthusiasm, a pre- 
sentiment of coming triumph. Nec 
doubt the electrical state of the at- 
mosphere in England has extended its 
influence over the rest of the civilized 
globe, and made us feel more alive 
and alert. 

One sad cloud marred the brightness 
of the occasion. Mrs. Richard Will!- 
iams of Buffalo, who had done so 
much to prepare the way for the con- 
vention, and was looking forward to 
it with so much pleasure, met with a 
fall at very outset, dislocated her hip, 
and was confined throughout the 
meetings to a bed of pain. But this 
brave lady set an example of high 
courage, smiling as she was carried 
home, and bidding the delegates go 
right on with their work, and not 
give a thought to her. Many af- 
fectionate thoughts went out to her, 





however, all through the week. 











LUCY STONE IN 1880. 





The attendance overflowed 
M. C. A. Building, and the 
meetings had to be held in the audi- 
torium of the great Central 
terian Church, which was crowded, | 
floor and gallery. The papers gave | 
unusually full and respectful reports. | 
Miss Shaw’s never | 
more brilliant. Mrs. Snowden of Eng- | 
land proved a great star. She spoke, 
as somebody in one of Edward Eggles- 
ton’s stories says of a woman evan- 
gelist, “like an angel on fire,” and 
the great audience shook the church 
with storms of applause. 

The organization of the National 
College Equal Suffrage League during 
convention was an event of 
special interest, marks the be- 
ginning, on a national scale, of what | 
promises to be an instrumentality of | 
great value and importance. Dr. M.}| 
Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, has | 
taken a leading part in the prelim- | 
inary work that made this national | 
organization possible, and was most | 
appropriately made its president. 


the Y. | 
evening | 


Presby- | 


eloquence was 


week 


and 


Among so many interesting and de- 
lightful things, it is hard to pick out | 
any and say that they were the best; 
but Pioneers’ Night, College Night, 
Mrs Snowden’s address, the Industrial | 
conterence and the afternoon devoted 
to the discussion of Social Prophy- 
laxis, stand out in memory as of es-| 
pecial interest. We are also expect- | 
ing a treat tomorrow night in the ad- 
dresses of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and | 
Mrs. Chapman Catt. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
IKxate M. has been receiving 
congratulations all the 
success her work of 
the Program Committee. 

The event that 
among the delegates than any 
one thing took place on the afternoon 
devoted to raising the money for the 
coming year’s’ work. After Miss 
Shaw had explained the needs of the 
Association, and Mrs. Upton, with her 
genial and jovial appeals, had lured 
the last dollar out of the pockets of 
the State delegations, and we were 
still short of the mark, Mrs. George 
Howard Lewis came to the rescue | 
with a munificent check for ten thou- 
sand dollars, which fairly took the 
convention’s breath away, and filled | 
everybody with rejoicing. 

The many delightful social features 
—the various receptions, the luncheon 
at the Larkins faetory, the automobile | 
ride, the excursion to Niagara Falls, | 
etc.—must wait to be described next 
week. A. 8S. B. 


Gordon, 


on sides for 


of as chairman 
more jov 
other 


spread 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| woman who represents the past. 


| when he said, “I am the State.” 


WOMEN AND THE VOTE. 


The following address was given on 
“College Women’s Evening” at the 
National Suffrage Convention, by Pro- 
fessor Frances Squire Potter of the 
University of Minnesota: 

A spectacle lately presented itself to 
the English-speaking world which 
doubtless has been made the text of 
more than one speech in this conven- 
tion. I mean the spectacle of Julia 
Ward Howe, unbowed by the burden 
of her four-score years, in full accord 
with the spirit of the future, replying 
to the misstatements of a far younger 
Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has all the culture 
and high dignity of her illustrious 
family, but she is without that power 
of discovery which made Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby a noted historian, and Mat- 
thew Arnold one of the distinguished 
voices of progress in his age. The 
Englishwoman is lost amid the social 
tendencies of the present. The Ameri- 
can woman is at home amongst them. 
Happy is that spirit which rejoices as 
it looks along the road that the race 
is bound to travel! Unhappy is that 


| spirit whose distrust of human nature 


turns it back on that road, and forces 
it to set up barriers! 
“Il Am the State.” 

Louis XIV. said an infamous thing 
But 
he stated his position frankly. He was 
an autocrat, and he said so. It was 
an honester, and therefore less harm- 
ful, position than that of a majority 
of voters in our country today. Can 
it help but confuse and deteriorate one 
sex, trained to believe itself and to 
call itself living in a democracy, to 
say silently year by year at the polls, 
“IT am the State’? Can it help but 
confuse and deteriorate the other sex, 
similarly trained, to acquiesce year by 


year in a national misrepresentation 
and a personal  no-representation? 
This fundamental insincerity of our 


so-called democracy is as insidious an 
influence upon the minds and morals 
of our franchised men, our wunfran- 
cuised women, and our young America 
of both sexes, as hypocrisy is to a 
church, or spurious currency to a bank. 


Courage and faith in human nature 
|}are far better things to instill into 


the future than are this timidity and 
misgiving. The dangers that beset : 


partial democracy—or shall I say 
oligarchy?—are greater in this age, 


and country than are any that can as- 
sail a complete democracy. For it 
cannot be doubted that the wiil of the 
American people is to do rizhteous- 
ness and execute judgment. Neither 
can it be doubted that there is 
strength enough to carry out that will. 


| What we all dread is mistakes in find- 


ing out the way. There would be no 
mistake so fatal as a determined at- 
tempt to shut out half of our citizens 
from the power to execute their own 
will. 
Not a Democracy. 

There are no arguments against wo- 

man suffrage which do not apply 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Countess Lydie Rostoptchine, a Rus- 
sian woman seventy years old, has 
come to this country to deliver a series 
of lectures. 

Mrs. Lilla Day Monroe, president of 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is the editor of “The Club Mem- 
ber,’ published monthly at Topeka, 
and first vice-president of the State 
Child Labor recently or- 
ganized. 


Committee 


Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott has spent 
the summer with her mother, Julia 
Ward Howe, at Newport, R. L 
Mrs. Elliott recently has completed a 
book, “Sun and Shadow in Spain,” in 
which are recounted some of her ex- 
periences while in Madrid last winter. 
Julia Morrow, corresponding 
} secretary of the National Purity Fed- 


Miss 


eration, will assume charge of the 
work of that organization in Cincin- 
nati. where they ure to establish u 


school to train young men and women 

to become rescue and purity workers. 
was admitted 
in the United 

She is a gradu- 


Ethel 
to 


Jenney 
this practice 
States Circuit Court. 

ate of the Michigan State University 
Law School and of Radcliffe College. 
She has practiced law in the Federal 
| Courts in Michigan, and now con- 
| nected with a law office in Boston. 


Miss 


week 





is 


Mrs. Adrianna Hungerford, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union for the past 
few years, will be the official hostess 
of the national convention in Denver 
this week. She has been a resident of 
Denver since 1896, and has a personal 
knowledge of the influence and effect 
of the woman’s vote. 





| 
| 


Mrs. Van Vorst continues her 
crusade in behalf of the children by 
following up her last year’s book, 


“The Children Who Toil,” with “The 
Cry of the Children: A Study of Child- 
Labor.” This work has already been 
widely read, from week to week, in the 
Sunday supplements of a number of 
the leading American newspapers. 
Miss Trixie Friganza, a leading per- 
former at the New York Theatre, and 
Miss Stella Hammerstein, daughter of 


the impresario, are new recruits to 
the ranks of the New York City 
“suffragettes.” Miss Friganza will 


address meetings, and it is announced 
that her managers, Messrs. Cohan & 
Harris, will encourage her advocacy 
by substantial contributions to the 
cause. 


Ellen Key, the Swedish writer, 
whose Century of the Child (Jahrhun- 


dert des Kindes) has gone through 
more than twenty editions in Ger- 


many, and will be published in Amer- 
ica by the Putnams, and whose book 
on Love and Marriage is soon to ap- 
pear in France, is one of the most dis- 
cussed women of Europe. Her seri- 
ousness and sincerity of ethical pur- 
pose have won for her a strong fol-° 
lowing, not only in her own country, 
but especially in Germany. 

Frances Curtis, who repre- 
Massachusetts State Board 
confer- 
of the 
organ- 


Miss 
sented the 
of Charity at the tuberculosis 
ence in Washington, was one 
few women representing State 
izations. Miss Curtis one of the 
best known and most popular of the 
charitable workers in the city, and for 
no reason except her deep interest in 
philanthropic work. She devotes 
nearly all her time to charity. She is 
connected with the Associated Chari- 
ties, the Children’s Aid Society and 
many other organizations. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay has taken 
five boxes for the mass meeting which 
has arranged for Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, the British suffragette, by 
the Interurban’ Political Equality 
League. It is to be held at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on December 5, and 
Dr. Aked, who has taken five 
boxes, will be a speaker, as well as 
Mrs. Snowden. Dr. Aked, who is the 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, of which Mr. Rockefeller is a 
member, was a worker for woman suf- 
frage in England, but has heretofore 
refused to speak on the subject in 
this country, because he said he did 
not know the conditions here. 


18 


been 


also 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rey. Dr. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, 
during the recent National Suffrage 
Convention at Buffalo, had the pleas- 
ure of meeting a young woman from 
Rochester, N. Y., for whose grand- 
father and grandmother Mrs. Black- 
well had performed the wedding cere- 
mony years ago. This marriage 
took place in 1853, the year in which 
she was ordained, and was the firsi 
wedding at which she officiated. Miss 
Anthony and Kev. William Henry 
Channing were present. Mr. Chan- 
ning could have taken part’ in 
the services, but declined to 
preferring to leave it all to the wo- 
man minister. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw lately 
formed the ceremony at the wedding 
of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery's adopt- 


5D 


do so, 


per- 





cial emporium of the richest and most 
extensive body of farming land on the 
American continent. It is the terminus 
of a network of railroads running for 
many thousand miles through the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas, wherein 
we might say, almost without exagger- 
ation, that every foot of land ean 
raise without manure a hill of corn. 
Within my recollection most of this 
iand has passed from government 
9wnership into private hands at a dol- 
.ar and a quarter an acre, or less, and 
is now valued at from fifty to one hun- 
lred dollars an acre. Its products are 
hundreds of millions annually. The 
sity itself did not exist 75 years ago. 
such a state of things within a single 
zeneration in the midst of such agri- 
cultural wealth, is an evidence that 
nonopoly has deprived large bodies 
of workers of any fair share in the 
wublic prosperity. 

Similar destitution exists among the 
school children of Boston, New York, 
and other American cities. Hundreds 
of men and women, able and willing 
to work, seek in vain for employment. 


Is it any wonder that socialism is 
growing? 
It is time that women should de- 


mand a voice and vote in the man- 
agement of city affairs. Temporary 
employment should be provided for in- 


dustrious persons unable to find work. 


ed daughter, Miriam, with Mr. Arthur| festitute parents should be assisted 


Raymond Kinney. It took place at 
Miss Shaw’s beautiful home in Moy- 
lan, Pa. The bride’s dress was made 
from that in which Mrs. Avery was 
presented at court when she visited 
England with Miss Anthony, 25 years 
ago. The court dress and train of 
those days were so voluminous that 
there is enough of the material still 
left to make a wedding dress for the 
next bride in the family. On the 
present occasion Mrs. Avery also wore 
an historic dress, the black satin worn 
by Miss Anthony in Baltimore at the 
last National Suffrage Convention that 
she ever attended. 





UNDERFED CHILDREN. 


An investigation just made in Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the City 
Board of Education, has resulted in 
the discovery that 5000 public school 
children there are “habitually hungry,” 
and that 10,000 do not have sufficient 
nourishment to enable them to do jus- 
tice to their studies. One of the school 
trustee says that he was already aware 
that malnutrition and inadequate food 
were extensively productive of bad ef- 
fect upon discipline and scholarship, 
but that he had never supposed that 
the situation was so bad as is revealed. 
Some of the discoveries recorded are 
as follows: 

The discrimination of employers in 
refusing to employ children between 
14 and 16 has thrown 4,900 juveniles 
out of employment. 


Abandoned wives constitute the 
largest single class of destitute 
parents. 


Many wage-earning mothers in Chi- 
cago have incomes of not more than 
80 cents a day. In each case recorded 
the mother is supporting not less than 
four children. 

Numerous cases were found where 
mothers had to go to bed supperless in 
order to leave a scanty breakfast for 
the children. The report says: 

We find that a large number of 
children have only bread saturated in 
water for breakfast, day after day; 
that the noon meal is bread or bana- 
nas and an occasional luxury of soup 
made from pork bones; that children 
often frequent South Water street, 
begging for dead fowl in crates or 
decayed fruit; that others have been 
found searching for food in alley gar- 
bage boxes. Several cases were re- 
ported where hungry children at 
school picked up crusts of bread, or 
fragments of lunch which other chil- 
dren had thrown away. Children 
often go to school breakfastless, and 
at times go to bed hungry. Some 
children have admitted that they have 
almost forgotten the taste of butter; 
that lard has become the substitute, 
and meat an occasional memory. 
Many children are compelled to cook 
their own meals. A few went with- 
out food for over 24 hours iast winter. 

It is also said that girls stand hun- 
ger better than boys, and that the in- 
temperance of many fathers which 
causes poverty and underfed children 
is due to bad cooking at home, which 
drove them to drink. 

The mayor and city government 
have taken up the matter, but it is 
said that public funds cannot be 
legally used in providing meals for the 
hungry children. An appeal is made 
to private philanthropy to provide 
sustenance under the supervision of 
the public authorities. 

Now Chicago is the great commer- 








in furnishing food for their children 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Ethel M. Colford and Miss 
Florence M. Colford, twin sisters, who 
have practiced law for years in Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been admitted to 
practice before the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

One of Boston's women lawyers, 
Miss Ida Hall, never neglects an op- 
portunity to advance the woman suf- 
frage cause. While at her summer 
home in Cheever, N. H., she addressed 
the local grange on the subject and 
converted every one present. 

Miss Anna Quinby, State Loyal 
Temperance Legion secretary of Ohio, 
recently acted as attorney for the 
prosecution in a larceny case in Eden- 
ton, Ohio, while another young woman, 
Miss Jane Purcell, acted as counsel 
for the defense. It is said to be the 
first case in Ohio in which the attor- 
neys on both sides were women. Miss 
Quinby presented the case for the 
prosecution in such a manner that the 
justice adjudged the prisoner guilty, 
but Miss Purcell’s plea to merey was 
so eloquent that the minimum fine was 
imposed. Both the young woien are 
students in the law school of the Ohio 
University. P. a & 


WOMAN’S CLAIM ON A GLACIER. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hart, formerly of Los 
Angeles, who has just returned to 
Seattle after visiting Alaska, has the 
distinction of being the first person 
to stake out a mining. claim on a 
glacier while it was still in action. 
Sidney Moise, with the local architect 
firm of Hunt & Gray, was on board 
the Seattle, which has just returned 
from a trip to the Klondike, and he 
states that for the first time in nine 
years passengers were able to make 
a landing at Muir Glacier, near Skag- 
way. The glacier is considered far 
from safe, but Mrs. Hart, with nat- 
ural love of adventure, stepped tri- 
umphantly ashore and was followed 
by others eager for the experience of 
landing upon the forbidden ice field. 
It was found that the moraine, a de- 
posit freighted with precious ore, 
which is always carried with the ice 
in this section, had already become 
quite solid, and Mrs. Hart forthwith 
staked out a claim. Mrs. Hart has 
passed a number of years in Alaska 
and is conversant with the mining 
situation there, having owned and su- 
perintended the work in_ several 
claims. 


THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGETTES. 


Mr. J. H. Seaverns, a native of Bos- 
ton, but who is now a member of the 
English Parliament, is visiting his na- 
tive city. When questioned with ref- 
ence to the woman suffrage movement 
in England Mr. Seaverns declared that 
“the whole movement for women's 
suffrage is one of the burning questions 
of the hour. We of the Liberal party 
recognize the inherent justice of their 
claim,” he said, “and we stand for the 
uprestricted right of all men and wo- 
men to vote without sex qualification 
of any sort. But even though we 
recognize the rights of the suffragettes, 
we are going about the matter slowly 
and cautiously. This is the only meth- 
od to pursue when one remembers that 
over 50 per cent. of those who have 
reached voting age in England are wo- 
men.” Mr. Seaverns added that though 
“they may have made themselves un- 
necessarily conspicuous by chaining 
themselves to fences within sight of 
*arliament, none the less their bravery 
ind staunchness to their cause must 
eventually win them the battle.”—Bos- 
ton Morning Star. 


| 





WOMEN AND THE VOTE. 


(Continued from Page 169.) 


equally to the present system. But it 
is t» be remembered that the evil: 
which are pointed out in our com- 
monwealth today are not the evils o. 
a democracy, but of an amorphous 
something Which is afraid to be a de- 
mocracy. Whether the opposition to 
women’s voting be honestly professed, 
or whether it is concealed under 
chivalrous idolatry, distrust and 
scepticism are behind it. These are 
negative forces, and cannot save us. 
A Pair of Platitudes. 

When pushed to the wall, objectors 
to equal suffrage nowadays take ref- 
uge behind one of two platitudes. 
Platitude is the mildest word applic- 
able. The first of these are used too 
often by women whose public activi- 
ties ought logically to make them 
suffragists. It is the statement that 
equal suffrage is bound to come in 
time, but that at present there are 
more pressing needs. “Let us get the 
poor better housed and fed,” these wo- 
men say. “Let us get our schools im- 
proved, and our cities cleaned up, and 


then we shall have time to take up 
the cause of equal suffrage.” Is not 
this «a survival of that old vice of 


womankind, indirection? What is the 
use of getting the power to do some- 
thing after you have had it done by 
somebody else? How much harder it 
is to get someone else to do it for you 
than to do it yourself! 

The Better Way. 

But that is not the worst. Besides 
being harder, it is less effective; it 1s 
humiliating; it is false to American 
principles. We educate our men and 


women alike and together; on the 
sume terms they engage in business 
and bear the burdens of taxation. 


Shall we go back on this whole tueory 
when it comes to its fundamental ap- 
plication? The suffrage issue should 
not be put off, but it should be placed 
first, as making the other issues easier 
and permanent. 

Besides, is it not 
like,” more “feminine,” 
ful,” less “ostentatious,” less ‘‘talk- 
ative,’ does it not “take less time 
from the home and the children,” to 
go into a booth of the nearest polling 
place and register a vote, than it does 
to dress becomingly, journey down 
town, vis:t office after office, and take 
up the time of busy men who are se 
full of their own opinions that they 
really have little wish to represent dif- 
ferent opinions? If, indeed, we have 
time for this social politics, would it 
not be equally “womanly” to call upon 
women in their homes, instead of upon 
men in their offices—I mean upon 
those women of less opportunities than 
ourselves, who so often are spoken of 
as a menace to equal suffrage’ These 
women have not so many opinions to 
combat or win over, and whatever per- 
sonal interests acting against good 
government they might have. these 
doubtless would be no _ stronger, at 
least, than those of the men. Would 
it not be well for us to interest and 
educate the women with some of this 
time bestowed upon the men under 
the present system. And would not 
the public-spirited women of today do 
this instantly if equal suffrage were 
granted? 

“Women Do Not Want It.” 


“ady- 
“grace- 


even more 
more 


This brings me to the other plati- 
tude that now is objected to equal 
suffrage. Hiow often are we told, 


“Women themselves do not want it. 
When they want the suffrage, it will 
he given to them.” That is to say, 
when an overwhelming majority of 
women want what they ought to have, 
then they can have it. Extension of 
suffrage never has been granted on 
those terms. No great reform has gone 
through on tuose terms. I need not 
pause to call attention to the fact that 
those women who do not wish to vote 
need not, when those who do wish to 
vote receive the privilege. I prefer to 
rest on the assertion that. in an en- 
lightened State, wanting is not con- 
sidered a necessary condition to the 
granting of education or the extension 
of privilege. The enlightened State 
confers the privilege in order to create 
the desire. The unenlightened States, 
like Turkey and Russia, hold off until 
revolution compels a reluctant, nig- 
gardly, malevolent abdication of 
tyranny. 
Nature’s Teaching. 

The course of nature is identical 
with that of the enlightened State. 
Opportunity jogs our elbow before we 
are aware of it, before we are ready 
for it. Nature gives us. children, 
physically or spiritually, before we are 
mothers. The State gives us pupils 
hefore we are teachers. Civil wars 
made generals of Cromwell and Grant. 
Surely we do not aim to be a country 
churchyard where village Hampdens 
lie buried! Gray’s elegy is a beautiful 
poem, but the epitaph upon what might 
have been is not the most vital form 
of poetry. It is better to rot un- 
buried on the field of battle than to 
be the defunct figure of honor at an 
inglorious funeral in a country church- 
yard. 

The air environs the bird before it 
can fly, and nature pushes it out of tne 
nest. The ocean is waiting for the fish 
hatched far up in the river, and the 
current carries it down. Life is wait- 
ing with infinite opportunity for the 
human soul, as the air waits for the 
bird and the ocean for the creatures 
of the sea. There is scope at all times 
for the strong, and no one is strong 





until he acts. No one is wise until he 
thinks. No one is patriotic till he 
wsumes the duties of citizenship 
These things cannot be done by proxy. 
Why, you cannot even be buried by 
oroxy! 

It is not a natural ambition to de- 
sire to be buried, at least until one has 
lone something, and certainly not to 
xe buried alive! We believe that more 
women are living in the hope of the 
suffrage than as yet have expressed 
themselves. The formation of the Col- 
lege Branch of the National Organiza- 
tion is to organize and focus the at- 
tention of the young women in our 
higher schools of learning upon this 
subject. We expect that many will 
express themselves. 

A Great World-Tide. 

There is infinite satisfaction in 
working with the law of gravitation 
rather than against it. Even if all 
women stood aside, as so many do, 
natural forces are working for us. We 
have the conviction that that which 
has come in Finland and Australia, 
which is coming in England, will come 
in America. And there is a majesty 


in the sight of a great world-tide 
which has been gathering force 


through generations, which is rising 
steadily and irresistibly, that should 
paralyze any Asiatic Xerxes who 
thinks to stop it with humanly-forged 
chains. 

It is as inevitable for the mind and 
soul to expand as it is for a bud to 
open up into a flower. “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.” It 
is a dangerous thing to attempt to 
thwart the natural expansion of mind 
and soul. It hastens the end which it 
was designed to retard; hastens it, but, 
like all great moral crises, makes the 


victory one with great costs. What 
finer requiem can we offer to those 
who have spent their lives in the 


struggle and without seeing the vic- 
tory, than our confession of faith in 
the worth of the sacrifice? This has 
been put by Lowell in words ad- 
dressed to his country, so fervid, so 
solemn and so self-forgetful that they 
spring to the lips of every true ameri- 
can man or woman in time of danger 
or of triumph: 


“What words divine of lover or of 
poet 
Could tell our love and make thee 
know it, 
Among the nations bright beyond 


compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
‘But ask whatever else and we wil) 
dare!” 





“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


Miss Jean M. Gordon, factory in- 
spector of New Orleans, gave the fol- 
lowing address at the Industrial Con- 
ference of the National Suffrage Con- 


vention at Buffalo, last Sunday af- 
ternoon: 
One of the strongest and truest 


criticisms brought against our Amer- 
ican leisure class is that they are 
absolutely devoid of a proper appre- 
ciation of what is conveyed in the ex- 


pression, “Noblesse Oblige.” In no 
country in the world are there so 
many young women of education, 


wealth and leisure, free, as the winds 


of heaven, to do as they wish. In no 
country are there more interesting 


problems to be solved, and one would 
think such work would appeal to this 
very class of young womanhood, espe- 
cially as most of these young women 
are the daughters of men who, by 
their large constructive minds, have 
created conditions and opportunities 
and developed them into the great in- 
dustries for which America is justly 
famous; and it would seem, by the 
laws of cross inheritance, that these 
daughters would inherit some of the 
great creative ability of their fathers, 
and fairly burn to apply their leisure 
and education to working out these 
great social problems which are be- 
setting more and more this great 
country. 

But unfortunately, 
ceptions, they rest 
playing the Lady Bountiful. Their 
only appreciation of the spirit of 
Noblesse Oblige has ‘been the old aris- 
tocratic idea of charity. They have 
not yet awakened to that finer sense 
of Noblesse Oblige which is the dem- 
ocratic idea of equality of opportunity 
and rights for all; that justice, rather 
than charity, should be the goal for 
society and government. 

Picture to yourselves what it would 
mean to this country if the thousands 
of young women who now spend day 
after day with no definite object to 
work toward, would awaken to the 
debt they owe the “‘Helpers of Man- 
kind’ who have gone before, leaving 
the world so much better for their 
having been here, and decide that, 
from out of the fulness which has de- 
scended upon them, they would give 
hack to the world an equal value in 
public service! Think what it would 
mean to bring their trained minds and 
great wealth and leisure to the study 
of the economic conditions which are 
represented in the underpaid services 
and long hours of their less fortunate 
sisters in the mills and _ factories 
throughout this broad land! Think 
what it would mean if, from the pro- 
tection with which their wealth and 
position surround them, they took 
their stand on the great question of 
the dual code of morality! Think 
what it would mean to the little chil- 


with a few 
contented with 


ex- 





dren being stunted mentally and phy- 
sically in our mills and factories, if 
these thousands of young women, 
many of them enjoying the wealth 
made out of these little human souls, 
refused to wear or buy anything made 
under any but decent living condi- 
tions! Think what it would mean if 
they decided that every child should 
have a seat in school, that every 
neighborhood should have a _play- 
ground and a public bath! 

Too long the men and women of 
leisure and education in America have 
left the administration of our public 
affairs to fall into the hands of a class 
whose conception of the duties in- 
volved in public service is of the low- 
est order. I once heard an address 
given by Mr. Wind of the Prison Re- 
form Association, in which he said 
we left the most important positions 
to be filled by the lowest kinds of 
political appointees. We regarded all 
such positions as superintendents of 
penitentiaries and wardens of jaiis 
as unworthy for men of education and 
social standing, whereas they should 
be regarded as positions demanding 
abilities of the highest order, that is, 
if our penitentiaries and jails are to 
be regarded as reformatories. And 
said he, “If I had the appointing of 
a superintendent of your penitentiary, 
whom do you think I would ask to 
fill the position?’ One could have 
heare a pin fall, the silence was so 
complete. “I would ask _ Bishop 
Davis Sessums, head of the Episcopal 
Church of Louisiana, to fill the office, 
for it requires very much _ higher 
ability to bring men back to the right 
path than simply to direct them to it.” 
And Fk have grown to feel the same 
way about the positions our women 
are filling. Instead of being regarded 
as only fitted for women of ordinary 
position and intellect, all positions 
such as superintendents of reforma- 
tories, matrons and women factory in- 
spectors, should be filled by women of 
position, education, refinement and in- 
dependent means, Then they are above 
the temptation of graft, or the fear of 
losing their position. Again, they are 
on a social footing with the manufac- 
turers, and no mill or factory owner 
likes to meet the factory inspector at 
a reception, or dining in the home of 
a mutual friend, if he is trying to 
evade the law. She might tell on him, 
you know, before all his friends! 

American women of leisure must 
awaken to an appreciation of the dem- 
ocratic idea of Noblesse Oblige. They 
must learn that the days of alms-giv- 
ing are passing. The great American 
public is becoming educated, and is 
beginning to resent the hand of char- 
ity always being extended when it 
asks for justice. 

I think the picture of Mary Duffy 
of the Cap-makers Union at your Leg- 
islature last year deserves to be pre- 
served by your %est artist as a type 
of the awakening of American woman- 
hood. As she rose to present the 
petition from her trades union asking 
that women be given the ballot, she 
turned upon an anti-suffragist who 
had just finished pleading with the 
honorable committee “not to burden 
her with the duties of citizenship, 
please to leave her free to carry on 
her philanthropies and _ charities.” 
Mary Duffy, tall, and trembling with 
indignation, asked her, in a _ voice 
ringing with emotion, “Your charities 
for whom, please? For such as me 
and mine? We do not want charity, 
we want justice!” 

And that is what the Noblesse 
Oblige of today stands for—“justice, 
simple justice,’ as Lucy Stone said 
years ago: 

Equal rights and equal opportunities 
for all, and we shall have no need for 
charity. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The New York State W. S. A. held 
its annual meeting in Buffalo just be- 
fore the National Convention, As New 
York has the largest and best organ- 
ized State Suffrage Association in the 
Union, we give the president's annual 
report in full: 

We gather at this time to hold our 
40th Annual State Convention. Six 
years ago we met in this beautiful 
city. At that time our beloved presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chapman, was unable to 
be with us, and this association 
elected me to become her successor. 

With a very different feeling to- 
ward our cause we gather today. We 
come not only with a great increase 
in membership and influence, but also 
we have co-operating with us many 
large and influential organizations. 
Our total membership is 45,934 of paid 
and enrolled members, about an equal 
number of each. 

This is a world-wide movement. and 
you will hear of the progress of wo- 
men in many countries from those 
who have just returned from the great 
international gatherings. Since our 
last convention here, the women of 
Australia, Queensland, Natal, Africa, 
Finland, Norway and Denmark have 
secured either full or municipal suf- 
frage. 

We now have a State paper edited 
by Miss Mills at the State Headquar- 
ters in Syracuse, where our annual re- 
port, leaflets and booklets are pub- 
lished, This brings us into closer touch 
with the work of the State and each 
other. 

Our clubs of New York City and 
vicinity are united in an Interurban 
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with Mrs. 


Council, 
Catt as chairman. 
has for the past two years had an of- 
fice in the Martha Washington Hotel, 
New York, where one is always cor- 
dially welcomed by the secretary, Miss 
Chafin, and where one often meets 


Carrie Chapman 
This organization 


suffrage workers. Under the super- 
vision of the Interurban, several leaf- 
lets have been published during the 
past year, and two large mass meet- 
ings held. At one of these Mrs. Cob- 
den Sanderson spoke, and at the other, 
in Cooper Union, Rev. Anna Shaw and 
T. V. Powderly. Both these meetings 
were a great success, and I was most 
fortunate in being able to attend 
them. 

Our question has been presented at 
many large gatherings. Our National 
President spoke at the State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs; our vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Mills, at the World’s Tem- 
perance Congress; also at a series of 
Women’s Institutes which the Agri- 
cultural Department held in the farm- 
ing sections of the State. In this way 
many counties were reached where 
we have no organizations and no 
way of arranging for meetings. Miss 
Mills has visited 42 counties. 

The Western Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs has allowed our subject 
to be presented at all of its gatherings 
the past few years. Your president, 
vice-president and the president of 
Erie County spoke at the last conven- 
tion in Belmont. We also had with 
us a woman from Idaho who has twice 
voted for President of the United 
States. She was the first woman to 
act on a school board in that State, 
and knew much of political life there. 
She told some of her experiences, and 
I was glad to hear, from one who 
knows, that no terrible results have 
been caused by women’s vote. 

Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Gilman and two 
prominent men spoke for woman suf- 
frage at the City Federation Conven- 


tion in New York last winter. I was 
much pleased to hear the applause 
our question received. An English 


author, at the Buffalo City Federation 
at which we were present, spoke as 
though all the club women of Amer- 
ica were organized for the purpose of 
securing suffrage, as they are in Eng- 
land. 

A notable debate was held 
Colony Club in New York. Some of 
our New York women took part. 
Many of the “Four Tiundred” were 
present, and some spoke. It is very 
encouraging that so many prominent 
women have recently declared them- 
selves in favor of our cause. 

Mrs. Catt gave a reception last win- 
ter for the National and State lresi- 
dents, at which we had an opportun- 
ity of meeting many of the women 
socially, 

Soon after the Legislature opened, 
our chairman, Mrs. Craigie, had the 
bill for an amendment to the State 
Constitution introduced by Senator 
Hooker of Le Roy, and in the other 
House by Assemblyman Lee of Brook- 
lyn. A joint hearing in the Senate 
Chamber was arranged for Feb. 19. 
Many presidents of leading organiza- 
tions were on our Co-operating Legis- 
lative Committee, as well as many 
prominent men. The Senate Chamber 
was packed all through the long ses- 
sion. 

The Federation of Labor sent a 
speaker who represented 250,000 vot- 
ers; the W. (. T. U., with its 27,000 
members, sent a speaker; the Grange, 
with its 80,000 members, endorsed our 
resolution the previous day; so we 
asked for the ballot in behalf of thou- 
sands who were not members of our 
Association. Among our. speakers 
were women prominent in club and 
charity work, women taking an active 
part in some of the great work of the 


at the 


world, women who were “doing 
things.” 
We can not say too much of the 


splendid way that the women all over 
the State reminded the committees 
that there were many citizens who 
wished the question submitted. 

In the week we spent in Albany af- 
ter the hearing, we were enabled to 
interview many of the legislators, ana 
found that you had sent thousands of 
letters and postals, many clubs send- 
ing them to every member of the Leg- 
islature. This was an excellent thing, 
as many counties have no suffrage or- 
ganization, 

The afternoon of our hearing, Mrs. 
Blatch, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and 
Mrs. Florence Kelley spoke on behalf 
of our work before Gov. Hughes. 

The evening after the hearing, we 
held a very large meeting in the As- 
sembly Chamber. About fifty of our 
women attended the reception given 
by Mrs. Hughes, which was a very 
pleasant affair. Miss Ashley of New 
York arranged a parlor meeting for 
us. Many who attended were not suf- 
fragists but.’ were interested, ana 
asked many questions. We gave 
them what information we could. 

Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. 
Craigie, Mrs. Barrows, Mrs. Kelley, 
Miss Miller and myself spoke for New 
York State at the Congressional hear- 
ing arranged by the National Associa- 


tion in Washington last March. 
This fall we had representa- 
tives at the State Conventions 
of the leading political parties, 


and were given time to speak before 
the resolution committees. Miss Mills, 
Miss Jenney and Mrs. Driscoll, the 
wife of a leading politician, went te 
the Republican Convention. They 
learned later that a very large vote 


leaf, although now very frail, went 
with Dr. Daily and myself to speak 
before the Democratic resolution 
committee. We presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Democratic 
party believes in government by the 
people; that this principle requires 
equal political rights to all citizens 
without prejudice to sex.” 


We did not obtain the endorsemen 
of either party, but were listened to 
with courtesy and attention. I trust 
the day may not %e far distant when 
our measure will be a plank of every 
political platform. 

At the State Fair at Syracuse we 
had a booth and distributed litera- 
ture and the little souvenir booklet 
edited by Miss Mills. Over 1800 names 
were enrolled. One afternoon we hac 
a meeting in the Woman’s Building 
with a large and interested audience 

Splendid work has been done all 
over the State at the county fairs by 
giving away literature and securing 
the names of persons interested in our 
work 

Never has as much been written on 
the question of woman suffrage as 
during the past year. Many of the 
leading periodicals have had articles 
and have given good accounts of our 
meetings. The Buffalo papers have 
been most cordial in their welcome, 
and generous in giving notices of our 
meetings. 

Large numbers of women in towns 
and yillages have voted for school of- 
ficers and upon tax appropriations, 
thus proving that women will use the 
ballot if they have it. Many women 
are now serving most creditably as 
county school commissioners and as 
school trustees. Buffalo is most for- 
tunate in having such an efficient as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in 
Dr. Ida C. Bender. 

During the past year I attended the 
County Conventions of Erie, Wayne, 
Onondaga and Wyoming, the Ithaca 
Political Study Club, the Susan Look 
Avery Club at Wyoming, and the fol- 
lowing clubs in New York City: ‘The 
Interurban Council, the Legislative 
League, of which Mrs. Lillie Devereux 


Blake is president, the Society for 
Political Education, the Collegiate 
Kqual Suffrage League, the William 


Lloyd Garrison League, the Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton League, and the Equal 
Suffrage League of New York City. 
Mrs. Catt and I were guests of the 
Eclectic Club, one of the fashionable 
clubs of New York, which meets once 
a fortnight at Delmonico’s. The wo- 
men seemed interested to learn about 
our work. 

Among the clubs organized the past 
year is Seneca County Club, and local 
clubs at Schenectady, Palmyra, South 
Butler, Richburg, Elmira, the People’s 
League of Brooklyn, Arkport, and the 
Self-Supporting League of Hornell. 
We are glad to welcome the new mem- 
bers, and I trust that many of them 
are with us at the convention. 

The $1000 left by Miss Mary An- 
thony in charge of Miss Mills, Miss 
Howland and myself, has been in- 
vested, and the income used as a prize 
of $50, offered to colleges and univer- 


sities for the best essay on woman 
suffrage. This is called the ‘Anthony 
Prize.” Miss Isabel Howland has 


given $1000 in memory of her mother; 
her father also willed $1000 toward 
our work. These bequests are in 
charge of Miss Emily Howland, Miss 
Mills and Miss Alice Williams. Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, who for six 
years served as president of our As- 
sociation, also remembered us with a 
gift of $500. 

One of the achievements of the year 
in which our State has special inter- 


est is the completion of the third 
volume of “The Life and Work of 
Susan B. Anthony,’ by Mrs, Ida 


Husted Harper. Great credit should 
be given Mrs. Harper for accomplish- 
ing this difficult task. 
Over 1600 letters have been sent out 
from the president’s office the past 
year; $9997 has passed through the 
hands of our treasurer. We now have 
23,000 members in our Association and 
22,874 enrolled members. 
I wish to thank the officers and 
members of this Association for their 
hearty co-operation and earnest work 
the past year. Our future is most 
promising, and I trust that we will re- 
turn to our homes with renewed en- 
ergies and inspiration to help speed 
the day when this country will be in 
reality a government of the people. 
Ella Hawley Crossett, 
N. Y. W. S. A., Buffalo Conven- 
1908 


Pres. 
tion, 


The Buffalo Courier said: 

“The report of the vice-president, 
Miss Harriet. May Mills, was a live 
story of activity in the suffrage camp, 
of visits of forty-three counties 
officers and workers, and addresses at 
Labor Lyceums, Women’s Institutes, 
under the auspices of the State Agri- 
cultural Society; at Farmer's Insti- 
tutes, and at county and State Fairs 
“Never before,’ said the alert vice- 
president, ‘have so many opportunities 
been afforded us in getting our cause 
before the public. It has been the live- 
liest year for our cause in the news- 
papers we ever knew. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has been worth thousands of 
dollars to us in advertising our cause. 
Hundreds of copies of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s reply have appeared in 
the papers of the country. The State 
Fair campaign grows in importance 
every year. 





was given our measure. 
Our former president, Mrs. Green- 


“In closing Miss Mills made an ap- 
peal for more trained workers. 


She 





by | 


ecommended that the convention tak« 
ome action toward holding a serie 
£ meetings for instruction in th 
vork, its objects, history and methods 
nd that a new catechism be preparec 
o further this plan.” 

The county reports, and those of th 


hairmen of departments, showe: 
nuch good work. 
One evening was devoted to ad 


lresses by the National officers. 


A number of women in New Yor! 
‘ity, some of whom had been voter 
n Colorado, applied to be registere: 
n order to vote. Being refused, Dr 
‘ulia Seton Sears, a relative of Ernes 
Thompson Seton, appealed to th 
‘ourts, but without success. She pro 
oses to try the higher courts, and t 
nake a test case. 





Report of Resolutions Committee. 





We, the delegates of the New York 
| tate Women’s Suffrage Association 


allegiance to the declaration of the 





les convention assembled, reaffirm our 


principles avowed at the first Conven- | 
tion of Women held in Seneca Il alls, 
N. Y., over sixty years ago: 

“That it is the duty of the women of 
this country to secure to themselves their 
sacred right to the elective franchise.” | 


Resolutions. 


Whereas, The movement for the 
enfranchisement of women, now 
world-wide, is founded on the princi- 
ples of human liberty in accordance 
with which successive classes of men 
won the right of self-government, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we ask that the 
Senators and Assemblymen of this 
State pass in the coming Legislature 
a concurrent resolution to strike out | 
the word “male” from Article I, Sec- | 
tion II, of the Constitution, pag hars dl 
conferring on the women of the State 
full citizenship. | 

| 
| 





Resolved, That we point with pride 
to the marked increase in suffrage 
sentiment throughout the State, as in- 
dicated by our paid-up membership of 
23,000; by the tireless energy and uc- 
tivity in legislative and educational 
work of our local clubs, and by the 
substantial aid received from many 
organizations not afliliated with us. 

Ktesolved, That we commend the 
public utterance of Governor Hughes, 
that full suffrage should be accorded 
without discrimination of sex, as soon 
as a reasonable number of women de- 
sire the privilege; and urge, inasmuch 
as that condition has been fully met, 
that this statesman-like conclusion 
shall be put into practical operation 
without further delay. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this Association that all wage-earn- 
ing women should receive equal pay 
with men for equal work. 

Resolved, That we congratulate our 
State on the improved child labor laws 
which have just gone into operation. 

lRtesolved, That we congratulate the 
government of Denmark on its patri- 
otic act in extending the municipa! 
franchise to women, thereby adding 
this Kingdom to that notable group of 
Seandinavian lands, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and Iceland, which lead the 
world in recognition of women’s true 
relation to the State. 

Resolved, That, since war is not 
only a cruel and barbarous way of de- 
ciding ditticulties between nations, but 
has been through all the ages an ob- 
stacle in the path of woman's prog- 
ress, as well as man’s, we hail with 
joy the promise given by the Hague 
Tribunal, that the day is dawning 
when “Nation shall not rise against 
nation, nor the people learn war any 
more.” 


Resolved, That the absence of Mrs. 


Richard Williams, president of the 
Political Equality Club of Buffalo, 
and general chairman of the enter- 


tainment committee of the New York 
State and National American Suffrage 
Associations, from the meetings of the 
convention is greatly deplored, and we 
hereby desire to convey our profound 
sympathy for the sad accident which 
has overtaken her. We most earnest- 
ly pray that she may speedily recover. 

Resolved, That in the passing to a 
higher life of our former State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, we | 
desire to record our testimony of her 
loving and devoted service for the en- 
franchisement of women and _ all 
movements for the betterment of 
humanity. 

Resolved, That we also mourn the 
loss of Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a life-long worker 
and generous giver to our cause, and 
Mr. Fred Metcalf of Nunda, N. Y., 
Madam Parshall of Lyons, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Carl Sprague of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline Lexow, Chairman. 


Rhode Island. 

Island Woman Suffrage 
Association had its annual meeting 
Oct. 3, in Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence. The reports of the business 
meeting in the afternoon were very 
encouraging. There was a supper, and | 
at the evening session the program was | 
very interesting. Miss Gertrude Camp- | 
bell, an undergraduate at Brown Uni- | 
versity, read her essay, which took the | 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace prize for E 





The Rhode 





best essay on political equality. Rev. 
Antone Singsen and Mrs. Emeline 
Cheney gave words of greeting, and the 
principal address was by Mrs. Deborah 





Knox Livingstone, president of the 


3tate W. C. T. U. Mrs. Livingstonc 
welt on the work of women for tem 
verance and other reforms, and sax 
hat while women’s influence is gettin: 
eform laws, it will take votes to en 
orce these laws. Officers were electe 
8s follows: President, Mrs. Rowena P 
3. Tingley, 43 Camp street, Providence 
irst vice-president, Mrs. A. C. D. Glad 
Ung, 92 Keene street, Providence; sec 
nd vice-president, Mrs. Sarah M. Al 
rich, 18 Wheiuen avenue, East Provi 
‘ence; third vice-president, Mrs. B. A 
jtearns, 218 Massachusetts avenue 
*rovidence; recording secretary, Mr: 
\. M. Jewett, 198 Carpenter street 
‘revidence; corresponding secretary 
Irs. Mary F. W. Homer, 162 Black 
tone Boulevard, Providence; treasur 
r, Mrs. Mary R. Ballou, 61 Congdor 
treet, Providence; auditors, Mrs. FE. C 
rmsbee, 481 North Main street, Provi 
ence; Miss Florence Garvin, Lonsdale 
he same officers as last year. 
Florence Garvin, 
Press Superintendent. 
California. 

The annual convention of the Cal’ 
nia Foual Suffrage Association wa 
held early in October, at the California 
Clubhouse, San Francisco. During the 
election of officers Mrs. Sperry, S 
president, gave up her seat, and Miss 
Mary Fairbrother occupied for a time 
the position under the suffrage flag, 
with its four yellow stars, representing 
the four States where equal rights pre- 
vail. The convention unanimously 
elected Mrs. Sperry to serve another 
term as State president. The other of- 


ite 


ficers were then elected. Mrs. Eliza- 
heth Watson of Santa Clara County 
was chosen to represent the State 


Suffrage Association at the Labor Fed- 
eration Convention at San Jose. Dele- 
gates to the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion were discussed. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. 


William IWeith 


big trees of California from destruc- 
ion, but who could do more effective 


! worx if they possessed the ballot. 


After the Congress relaxed from the 
ension caused by the parcels post dis- 
‘ussion it unanimously endorsed wo- 
nan’s suffrage, passing a resolution 
introduced by Mrs. Scipio Craig of the 
California Club, San Francisco, the 
only woman delegate at the conven- 
tion. 


The second annual State Farmers’ 
{Institute opened at the State Univer- 
sity farm, Sacramento, Oct. 9, with 
several interesting addresses by distin- 
guished men of California and from 
other parts of the country. Principal 
imong these were President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Judge Veter J. Shields of Sac- 
ramento, and Director C. F. Curtiss of 


the College of Agriculture, Ames, 
lowa. 

The assemblage declared itself 
unanimously in favor of woman suff- 
rage. Professor W. T. Clark, super- 
intendent of the university extension 
in agriculture, announced at the after- 
noon session that he had received a 
telegram from Mary MclL. Keith, Pa- 
cific coast head of the Woman's Suf- 


frage League, asking that some expres- 
sion be made on the problem. 





were then elected to attend the Buffalo | 


Convention. 

Miss Clara Sechlingheyde gave her 
financial report and asked for sub- 
scriptions. The responses were most 
liberal, Mrs. William IWeith of Berke- 
ley alone promising $50 a month. In 
all $1,200 was raised, making an as- 
surance of $100 a month for the com- 
ing year. 

At the work conference, presided 
over by Mrs. William Keith, Mrs. E. H. 
O'Donnell spoke. She closed her ad- 
dress with a plea for less injustice in 
the juvenile courts, and for Oriental ex- 
clusion. She asked the women to 
stand by the working girls in their 
strike and to try to understand their 
side of the question, 

The resolutions committee submit- 
ted its report, which was voted on an: 
passed. 

In brief, the resolutions are: 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our al- 
legiance and loyalty to the great prin- 
ciple of equality, and congratulate 
men and women on the rapid progress 
made in the last year, especially in 
foreign countries. The women of Cali- 
fornia rejoice with each forward step 
and believe we can, if we will, ve the 
next free State. 

Resolved, That the California Equal 


Suffrage Association favors a change 
in the State school law, whereby 
money shall be apportioned to chil- 
dren between the ages of four and 
seven years. 

Resolved, That the Equal Suffrage 


Association favors the amendment of 
the law, section 25 of the Civil Code 
so that the age limit for our girls 
shall be 21 years instead of 18 years. 

Resolved, That woman should act as 
judges in the juvenile courts, and that 
there should be matrons appointed or 
elected to serve in all jails or any- 
where where women and children are 
confined awaiting trial or serving time 
as offenders of the law. 

That we are opposed to child labor 
for reasons sociological, not sentimen- 
tal. 

Resolved, That it is the wish of this 
convention that the people of Califor- 
nia shall demand for themselves the 
initiative and referendum. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union State convention met Oct. 8 at 
San Jose. 

The following delegates were elect- 
ed to tne national convention to be 
held in Denver, Oct. 23 to 2S: Mrs. A. 
E. Bradley, of San Francisco, dele- 
gate at large: Miss Isola Kennedy, of 
Morgan Hill, Mrs. A. Van buskirk, of 


Lodi, Mrs. M. J. Borden, of Fresno, 
Mrs. J. J. Coyle, of San Luis Obispo, 
Mrs. M. A. Reichenbach, of Oakdale, 


Mrs. M. E. Jenks, of Sacramento, Mrs. 
J. L. Evarts, of Santa Cruz. 

The franeuise was discussed by Mrs. 
TP. li. Truax, Mrs. S. P. Durst and Mrs 
Belle Royce. Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe 
Watson presented greetings from the 
Santa Clara County Suffrage Associa- 
Mrs. B. Sturtevant Peet also ad- 


tion. 
aressed the convention of legislative 
work in the enforcement of temper- 
ance laws. 

Mrs. C. Takahita made a very fa- 


vorable report of the work of the Jap- 
anese Temperance Union of Oakland. 

Mrs. Wm. Keith, Oct. 8, addressed 
the trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress in support of a resolution in fa- 
vor of equal suffrage. She appeared 
as a member of the Berkeley “‘hambei 
of Commerce, and as representing the 
California Equal Suffrage Association. 

She referred to the interest women 
have shown in the preservation of the 
forests and instanced the example of 
the California Club of San Francisco, 
whose women had spent time, money 


| 








| Angeles; 


At the State Federation of Labor, 
San Jose, Elizabeth Lowe Watson, of 
the State Equal Suffrage League, de- 
livered a lengthy address in favor of 
woman's suffrage. 

Louise Larue, of the Wage Earners’ 
Suffrage League, urged the convention 
to stand by its previous record on the 
woman's suffrage question. 


President Tracy said that women 
clean up all places, cities, towns and 
mining camps, and he could not un- 


derstand why they have not been per- 
mitted to clean up the political pool. 

The convention reaffirmed its pre- 
vious demand for legislation that will 
give the ballot to women. 

Honorary presidents: Mrs. Ellen C. 
Sargent, 2417 California street, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, S0G West Adams street, Los 
Angeles: Mrs. Rebecca B. Spring, Los 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Stanford University. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry, 
San Francisco; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Lillian H. Coffin, San Francisco; 
second vice-president. Mrs. Mary MeL 
Keith, Berkeley; third vice-president, 


Mrs. Josefa Tollhurst, Los Angeles; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Florence 
Hartell, San Francisco: corresponding 


secretary, Mrs. Nellie L. Scoville, San 
Francisco; treasurer, Mrs. Ella §&. 
Mitchell, Oakland; first auditor, Mrs. 
Adelaide Ballard, Chico; second audi- 
tor, Mrs. Alm» ixower, Oakland. 


Ohio. 
The woinan suffrage advocates met 
in Columbus Sept. 29 and 30.  Dele- 


gates were present from all parts of 
the State, and a most interesting series 
of meetings was held in the Board of 
Trade auditorium, which was beauti- 
fully decorated with tlowers, palms and 


flags. 
Fraternal greetings from the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union 


were given by Miss Frances H. Ensign, 
of Madison, Ohio; from the Daughters 
of the American Revolution by Mrs. 
Edward Orton, of Columbus; from the 
Maccabees by Mrs. Emma S. Olds, of 
Elyria, and from the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Among the pleasant brief addresses 
was one by Mrs. George Lincoln, of 
London, the first president of the 
Oo. F. W. CG. 

Rev. Elizabeth Schauss, of Toledo, 
related in a very interesting manner 
the “Experience of a Woman Factory 
Inspector,” and a talk on this same 
subject was given by Miss Dora Ellis, 
Waynesville, another of the women 
factory inspectors of the State. 

Excellent addresses were given on 
Tuesday evening by Miss Laura Clay, 
of Lexington, Ky., auditor of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Hon. Frederic C. Howe, of Cleve- 
land, a member of the Ohio senate. 

The addresses on Wednesday even- 
ing were by Mrs. Sarah Hyre, of Cleve- 
land, member of the board of educa- 
tion, and by Louis F. Post, of Chicago, 
editor of The Public. Mr. Post’s sub- 
ject was “The Science of Government,” 
in which he showed conclusively the 
right and duty of women to take part 
in the affairs of their country. 

It was the regret of all of the dele- 
gates that Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
of Warren, who has served for nine 
years as president, could not be per- 
suaded to accept the office again, 
owing to her duties as treasurer of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
nnd editor of Progress. 

In her place president, Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem, of Toledo, was elect- 
ed. Mrs. Steinem is a woman of 
marked ability, having taken a degree 
at the University of Munich. She 
a member of the board of education of 
Toledo, and has for several years 
served as vice-president of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Other officers elected are as follows: 
Vice-president, Emma 8. Olds, Elyria; 
recording secretary, Dr. Carrie Chase 
Davis, Sandusky: corresponding sec- 
retary, Bertha Coover, London; treas- 


as 


is 


| urer, Sadee Ix. Izant, Warren; auditor, 


Sallie R. MeLean, Cincinnati; member 
of national executive committee, Marie 


and labor in their effort to save the| Jenney Howe, Cleveland. 
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THE BIRD WITH A BROKEN 
PINION. 





By Hezekiah Butterworth. 





I walked in the woodland meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing, 

And I found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing 

I healed the wound, and each morning 
It sang its old, sweet strain; 

But the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a youth, life broken 
By sin’s seductive art, 

And, touched with Christ-like pity, 
I took him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And struggled not in vain, 

But the soul with a broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


But the bird with a broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare, 

And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 

Each loss has its compensation, 
There are healings for each pain, 

But a bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars as high again. 





HUMORS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Ellis Meredith contributes to the 
October Delineator an article on “The 
Funny Side of Woman Suffrage.” 
Among other good stories she tells the 
following: 

In Colorado there was a campaign 
for woman suffrage when the State 
was admitted in 1876, but it was de- 
feated two to one. The second cam- 
paign was made in 1893. When it 
came up in the lower house there was 
much shaking of the chestnut-tree and 
many references to the Bible. One 
able statesman, who was discovered 
looking for the book of Ruth in the 
New Testament, insisted that “none of 
them Scripter ladies didn’t vote, Ruth 
nor Jezebel nor Mary Magdalene, an’ 
women hadn’t cvght to go agin the 
Scripters.” ‘‘Anybody who has went 


into this thurrer,”’ insisted another, 
“knows that the wimin don’t want to 
vote.” As a rule, the shakier the 


grammar the firmer the opposition to 
this measure. 
No Leap-Year Privileges. 

One aged senator evidently felt that 
the right to vote carried with it leap- 
year privileges, for he summed up his 
horror of the idea by looking from one 
to the other of the two ladies who 
were interviewing him and exclaiming, 
as he backed away: “I wouldn’t marry 
you, nor you, for nothin’ in the world!” 
And they gave way to_ heartless 
laughter. 

The Brewers Appeal for the Home. 

Shortly before election day the 
breweries of Denver got out a circular 
in which it was stated that the Home 
(with a capital H) was about to be in- 
vaded. It went on to assert that “only 
old maids like Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Frances Willard, Mary 
Livermore, and Susan B. Anthony 
wanted to vote,” and appealed to the 
electors to rescue the hearthstone and 
use somebody’s pure malt beer. It 
takes time to make a thing like that 
really amusing. It aroused a wave of 
opposition. Even the brewers didn’t 
find it so fetching as they had expect- 
ed, and recalled and burned the 
dodgers. 

Could Not Mark Their Ballots. 

When the election day dawned there 
were women stationed at most of the 
polling places, distributing leaflets and 
asking the voters to remember the suf- 
frage referendum favorably. Dr. 
Mary E. Bates, prominent in inde- 
pendent and reform movements in 
Denver, tried to argue the case with 
one obdurate man. He explained con- 
descendingly that women didn’t have 
the necessary intellect. “Women 
vote?” he said, “Why, they’d get all 
mixed up; they couldn't even mark 
their ballots right!” 

Presently he emerged from the poll- 
ing booth wrathy and crestfallen, and 
his companion explained he had not 
noticed that this referendum was 
printed at the bottom of the ballot in- 
stead of on a separate slip, and when 
he asked for the amendments ana 
cheerfully announced his intention to 
“do the women up,” it was forever tuo 
late. He had lost his vote on this and 
other matters by not knowing how to 
mark his ballot! 

Mrs. Kistler’s Conscience. 

The year 1896 was the beginning of 
the new alignment that Is causing poli- 
ticians so much anxiety this year. 
The financial question split both na- 
tional parties. In Colorado the Repub- 
lican party had several factions, and 
the fight turned upon the sending of 
Senator Teller to the national conven- 
tion at St. Louis, this being a courtesy 
usually conceded to United States Sen- 
ators by their party conventions. The 
chairman of the county central com- 
mittee had resigned in Denver, and the 
cliques couldn’t get together. Finally, 
they decided to elect }bIrs. Carrie O. 
Kistler, who was the vice-chairman, to 
this position. Both factions agreed, 
and her husband was called in consul- 
tation. “I’m willing, if she wants to 
take it,” he said, “but my wife has a 
conscience, and if you want her to do 
anything she doesn’t think right, she 
won't. And,” he added, ‘“‘vou needn’t 
expect me to have any influence with 
her.” 

She was elected on the supposition 
that she would prove “a perfectly sat- 
isfactory and perfectly able chairman,” 
as one of the papers put it. And she 
proved as able as she was unsatisfac- 
tory. The fight began over an attempt 
to seat delegates who had not been 


elected, and Mrs. Kistler’s conscience 
was found to be in good working order. 
She kept her temper after everybody 
else had lost his, couldn’t be confused 
by some of the ablest parlizmentarians 
in the State, and remained “serene 
midst all alarms,”—and it was an aw- 
ful convention. Mr. Kistler was urged 
to “go up there and make your wife be 
good”’: but he refused, and announced 
his intention to stand by her if he 
“never got another dollar's worth of 
county printing.” 
Women Non-Partisan, 


In spite of predictions to the con- 
trary, women have not proved so par- 
tisan as men. They skowed this in 
their loyalty to Mrs. Helen Loring 
Grenfell, thrice elected State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Among 
the regulation committees of any po- 
litical convention is one on rules and 
order of business, which fixes the order 
of the nominations, and having re- 
mained until after two o’clock in the 
morning to vote for Mrs. Grenfell, in 
1902, the women decided two years 
later to ask this committee to put the 
nomination of the superintendent well 
to the top of the list. 

None of the women who waited upon 
the committee was blessed with what 
might be termed fatal beauty, though 
they were women of high standing and 
the ordinary amount of good looks. 
But one man was suspicious. Possibly 
he had a candidate of his own; any- 
how, he saw some dark design, but he 
wanted to be nice about it. “This 
ain’t fair, ladies,’ he said, grief and 
indignation struggling in his voice. “TI 
tell you it ain’t fair. You ladies ain’t 
got no right to come here and job us 
outen our share with your beauty and 
your blandishments!” The women 
withdrew convulsed with laughter. 


“Such a Comfortable Woman!” 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker is not often 
available for campaigns, her club work 
taking up most of her time; but she 
and Mrs. Grenfell are easily the most 
popular women speakers in Colorado, 
and there are always more calls for 
them than they could possibly fill. 
During the years that Mrs. Decker has 
been president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs she has trav- 
eled all over the United States severa! 
times, and has been called on again 
and again to explain that “really nice 
women” do vote. In one or the East- 
ern seaboard States an elderly gentle- 
man asked for information, and when 
Mrs. Decker said frankly that she not 
only always voted, but was a suffrag- 
ist from principle and conviction, he 
could not conceal his grief. “You 
don’t look it,” he said earnestly. “I 
would never have thought you were a 
woman that voted. You look like such 
a comfortable woman!” 


A Mother’s Influence. 


Once after a meeting in one of the 
poorer sections of Denver, a little old 
woman went up to Mrs. Decker and 
asked whether she might be permitted 
to “bring the family’ to a meeting 
which had been announced for the 
Brown Palace Hotel a week later, Mrs 
Decker assured her that she could, 
thinking that there was probably a 
grown-up daughter and a_ half-dozen 
grandchildren who would enjoy the 
ice-cream. Then it passed from her 
mind; but at the conclusion of the 
meeting at the Brown the same shab- 
by little woman appeared, saying she 
would like to have Mrs. Decker meet 
her family. ‘Would you mind coming 
to the back of the hall?” she said tim- 
idly; “they didn’t like ta come up 
front.” Still with those children in her 
mind’s eye, Mrs. Decker made her way 
to the rear of the room. It was a wo- 
man’s meeting, but the little old lady 
had brought her family of seven sons, 
none of them under six feet tall! 

But Mrs. Decker was equal to the 
occasion, and asked for the absent 
member of the family. “Well, you see, 
dad sells his vote,” replied one of the 
children awkwardly. ‘We're noways 
proud of dad; but mother is all right, 
and we always vote like she tells us 
to.” From this it may be seen that a 
woman does not lose her “influence” 
by possessing the ballot. 


Princes and Swineherds. 

Of course, women have made mis- 
takes. They have put their trust in 
princes and had them reverse the fairy 
tale and turn out swineherds—swine- 
herds who had no desire to admit that 
they had sinned, either agsinst heaven 
or even earthly political morality. 
Occasionally they have wandered into 
the wrong primaries, and frequently 
they confess their inability to keep 
track of the sinuosities of machine 
politics; very rarely they have lent 
themselves to fraud. There is a Brit- 
ish subject over in the county jail at 
the time this is written, sent there for 
fraudulent registration. The man who 
persuaded her to register as “a good 
joke on the government,” is in hiding. 


An Element of Gravity. 


But, as a rule, women have brought 
into politics an element of gravity that 
is not unrefreshing. When one woman 
dropped her ballot into the box and 
made the sign of the cross, not a man 
in the booth smiled. When the judges 
of election in a certain precinct un- 
folded a ballot that had beer carefully 
made out and then signed, “Yours, 
very respectfully, Mary Smith,” they 
did not laugh over the simplicity of 
the woman who cast it. The average 
man may not be very religious himself, 
but he likes a woman to be so. He 
may not approach the ballot-box with 
the memory of Valley Ferge in his 
heart and a feeling of reverence in his 
mind, but he honors a woman for 
viewing her obligations to her country 
“very respectfully.” Jt may be his 
prerogative to die for the flag, but nine 
times out of ten he only begins to re- 
alize that the band is playing “The 
Star Spangled Banner” when he looks 





about him and sees that all the women 
in the audience are standing. 

If the enfranchisement of woman 
has made man cease to regard her as 
“a being inferior to man, and near to 
angels,’ she can stand the loss of her 
imaginary wings and accept the ideal 
of Jean Paul:—‘As above the poet, the 
painter, or the hero, so above the 
mother does the human being rise pre- 
eminent.” | 


NATIONAL COLLEGE LEAGUE. 





In accordance with the Call issued 
by the College Equal Suffrage Leagues 
of the Atlantic coast, a meeting was 
held on Oct. 17 in the beautiful club- 
house of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Buffalo, by delegates from the dif- 
ferent College Leagues. All the col- 
lege women who were in Buffalo at the 
time were also invited to attend and 
take part in the discussions, but only 
the delegates could yote. A National 
College League was organized, and the 
following constitution was adopted: 


CONSTITUTION, 
Preamble. 

We, a body made up of associations 
of college and professional women, 
recognizing the obligation which wo- 
men and men who have studied in the 
higher institutions of learning owe to 
the equal suffrage cause, unite in an 
organization to be called the College 
Equal Suffrage League, auxiliary to 
the National Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation; and we hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing constitution: 

Article I. 
Purpose. 

The purpose of this League’shall be 
to promote equal suffrage sentiment 
among college women and men, both 
before and after graduation. 

Article II. 

Relation of College Equal Suffrage 
League to National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

The College Equal Suffrage League 
is auxiliary to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, all the 
members of its State Branches or col- 
lege chapters being regular contribut- 
ing members of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The 
State Branches and college chapters as 
such are not affiliated with the Woman 
Suffrage Associations of the States in 
which they are situated, although it 
is hoped that the members of such 
branches and college chapters will join 
the State Woman Suffrage Associations 
as individuals for active suffrage work. 

Article III. 
Membership. 

Section 1. The following persons 
only are eligible to active membership: 
Graduates of colleges of liberal arts, 
or of the scientific departments of col- 
leges or universities, or of technical 
schools of high standing; graduates of 
professional schools in good standing 
of law, theology, architecture, electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering; wo- 
men and men who have studied in col- 
leges of liberal arts of good standing 
for at least one year and taken ex- 
aminations in the regular (not special) 
course of such colleges: and women 
and men who are members of the gov- 
erning board or teaching staff of col- 
leges of liberal arts, scientific depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, 
technical and professional schools of 
good standing, during their tenure of 
office. 

Section 2. Persons eligible to mem- 
bership may be admitted to the League 
only through State Branches. 

Section 3. State Branches may be 
composed of a single section, or of as 
many sections as may seem desirable. 
Each section organized as a component 
part of the State Branch shall receive 
the approval of the League at the next 
annual meeting after its organization. 

Section 4+. State Branches may elect 
to associate or sustaining membership 
such other persons as may from time 
to time seem desirable, but such asso- 
ciate members shall not be counted as 
active members of the College Equal 
Suffrage League. 

The dues of associate members may 
be transmitted to the National Ameri- 
can Woman “Suffrage Association 
through the branch treasurers, if so 
desired, but not through the treasurer 
of the College Equal Suffrage League. 

Section 5. State Branches shall be 
pledged to admit to auxiliary member- 
ship duly qualified members of College 
Chapters in the State on payment of 
ten cents for each member, which fees 


|} Shall be transmitted by the treasurer 


of each Branch to the treasurer of the 
League. 

Article IV. 

Delegates. 

Two delegates to the Council, to serve 
for four years, may be appointed by 
each State immediately after the first 
payment of fees to the treasurer of 
the League. 

Article V. 
Council, 

Section a. The general interests of 
the League shall be in the hands of a 
Council consisting of the president of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association ex-officio and two 
delegates from each State, one elected 
by the State Branch and one by the 
college chapters, to serve for a tern 
of four years, and of a president, fi 
vice-presidents and a treasurer electe:! 
at large for terms of four years by 
the delegates, and a secretary ap- 
pointed yearly by the executive com- 
mittee hereinafter provided for. 

Section b. The Council shall meet 
annually at the time of the convention 








of the Nutional American Woman 
Suffrage Association, 
Article VI. 
Executive Committee. 

An executive committee to consist of 
the officers of the League shall have 
power to transact all business of the 
League not otherwise provided for by 
the Council. 

Article VII. 
Election. 

Section a. The first election of of- 
ficers shall be held immediately after 
the adoption of this constitution. It 
shall be understood that at the first 
election the treasurer shall be elected 
for a term of one year, the second vice- 
president for a term of two years, the 
first vice-president for a term of three 
years, and the president for a term of 
four years. In subsequent elections 
each officer shall be elected for a term 
of four years. 

Section b. In the case of the death 
or resignation of any one of the offi- | 
cers, the executive committee shall 
have the power to fill vacancies for the 
interval between the meetings of the | 
Council. 





Article VIII. 
Dues. 

‘Tne annual dues shall be twenty-five 
cents for each member of a State 
Branch and ten cents for each auxil- | 
iary member of a College Chapter, 
which shall be transmitted in Novem- 
ber of each year by the treasurer of 
the State Branch to the treasurer of the | 
League. The treasurer of the League 
shall transmit, not later than Decem- 
ber 15 of each year, an annual fee of 
ten cents for each member and each 
auxiliary member to the treasurer of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Article IX. 
Amendments. 

This constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Council present at any annual 
meeting, provided that notice of such 
amendment is given at a previous an- 
nual meeting and is sent to each mem- | 
ber of the Council with the notice of 
the meeting. 


Officers. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, 
president; Miss Caroline Lexow, sec- 
retary; Dr. Margaret Long, treasurer; 
Mrs. Charles Park, chairman of the 
organization committee. Dr. Sophonis- 
ba Breckinridge, of the University of 
Chicago, is among the vice-presidents. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Buffalo is nothing if not hospitable. 
So say all the delegates to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. 

There is an international agreement | 
by which you may now prepay postage | 
on the answer to the letter sent abroad | 
without having to procure a stamp of | 
the country to which you are writing. | 

By a curious anomaly, no large por- | 
trits of Lucretia Mott or Mrs. Stan- | 
ton adorned the platform at the an- | 
niversary of the Seneca Falls Conven- | 
tion, only portraits of Lucy Stone and | 
Susan B. Anthony, neither of whom | 
attended that convention. 

Rhoda Palmer, whose portrait was) 
published in our columns last week, 
is one of the five survivors of the | 
Seneca Falls Convention of 1848. She 
is a member in good standing of the 
Geneva (N. Y.) P. E. Club, and the 
paper which she holds in her hand in 
the picture is the Woman’s Journal. 

The frontispiece of Putnam’s and | 
The Reader for October is a portrait of | 
Thomas W. Higginson, drawn by Miss | 
Amy Otis of Philadelphia, and is an | 
excellent likeness of that venerable | 
author. Col. Higginson contributes an ; 
article to this number entitled ‘‘Emer- | 
son’s ‘Foot-Note Person,’” A. Bronson 
Alcott. 

Professor Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago, speaking on the platform of the 
New York Chautauqua, paid glowing 
tributes to Chicago club women, ad- 
vised mothers to fit their daughters for 
public positions, and said most em- 
phatically that cities would not be 
thoroughly cleaned up till women were 
given municipal suffrage and their gov- 
ernment taken out of the hands of poli- 
ticians, 

A new novel by the author of “Mrs 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” has been | 
completed, and it will be the serial | 
feature of The Century during the yeaz | 
1909. At the same time the one hun- | 
dredth anniversary of Lincoln’s birth 
will be commemorated by the publica- 
tion of a series of articles touching 
upon unfamiliar phases of his life and 
character, beginning with the story of 
“The Lincoln-Douglas Debates” by | 
Frederick Trevor Hill. 

The foundation of the prison of | 
Joan of Arc has just been brought to | 
light at Rouen. It was a tower, the} 
diameter of which is ten metres, and! 
there the Maid of Orleans was con- 





| prise” sung to the sophomores. 
| sophomores, in minstrel costume, sang 


fined from Dec. 25, 1430, until she 
was taken to the stake in the May 
fullowing. The tower was partially 
demolished in 1780, and completely 
razed in 1809 to give place to some 
cuthouses belonging to the Ursuline 
Convent. It has not yet been decided 
what will be done in regard to the 
discovery, but the authorities have 
for the present suspended all further 
excavation. Another tower is shown 
at Rouen as the Maid’s prison, but it 
seems that her confinement in the 
Tour du Donjou was at the most 
twenty days. 

The Western College for Women at 
Oxford, Ohio, celebrated the annual 
College Day, Oct. 14, an occasion sim- 
ilar to Founders’ Day in many institu- 
tions. Many distinguished guests gath- 
ered and shared the day’s festivities 
with the students. The address was 
delivered by Rev. Neil McPherson, D. 
D., of Indianapolis, on Victor Hugo’s 
greatest character, “Jean Valjean.” 
The students entered the chapel by 
classes, the freshmen, who are of great 
consequence at this time, coming last. 
All the students marched, gowned in 
white and wearing their class colors in 
long satin streamers. The freshman 
colors, appearing for the first time, 
were old rose and white. Luncheon 
followed the morning’s program, and 
Was served in the beech woods, now 
rich in autumn tints. Speeches from 
the guests were announced by Presi- 
dent John Grant Newman, _ toast- 
master. Class stunts were cleverly 
given, the freshmen announcing their 
part in the festivities by a bright “sur- 
The 


their last year’s history in ballad fash- 


| ion and made a great hit by their witty 
| lines. 


A basketball game between the 
freshmen and sophomores closed the 


day’s program. 





THE GARGOYLE. 





The Gargoyle often makes its perch 
On a cathedral or a church, 

Where, ’mid ecclesiastic style, 

He smiles an Early Gothic smile. 
And, while the parson, dignified, 
Spouts at his weary flock inside, 

The Gargoyle, from his lofty seat, 
Spouts at the people in the street, 
And, like the parson, seems to say 

To those beneath him, “Let us spray.” 


| 1 like the Gargoyle best: he plays 


So cheerfully on rainy days, 
While parsons (no one can deny) 


| Are awful dampers—when they’re dry. 


—Oliver Herford, in the Century. 





HUMOROUS. 





A recent book about President Roose- 
velt says of him,’ “When he is at a 
funeral, he acts like the corpse, and 
when he is at a wedding, everybody 
takes him for the bride.” 

“And where's old Bunsby?” 

“Dead.” 

“Well, peace to his ashes!” 

“Oh, do you think he’s gone there?” 
—Cleveland Leader. 

Commenting on the finding of the 
petrified leg of a giant in a Pennsyl- 
vania coal mine, Editor Watterson says 
it must have been pulled completely off 
the giant after the coal barons of his 
day had petrified him by quoting their 
prices.—Atlanta Constitution. 








“Nothing ever suits her. She ain’t 


| had no more troubles to bear than the 


rest of us; but you never see her that 
she didn’t have a chapter to lay before 
ye. I’ve got ’s much feelin’ as the next 
one: but, when folks drives in their 
spiggits and wants to draw a bucketful 
of compassion every day, right straight 
‘long, there does come times when it 
seems as if the bar’l was getting low.” 
—Sarah Orne Jewett. 





A boy of six attends a private school 
where prizes are given on the least 
provocation. One afternoon he came 
home and exhibited with pride one of 
these rewards of merit. “Good!” said 
his mother; “how did you gain it?” 
“IT was the first in natural history.” 
“Natural histcry at your age? How 
did that happen?’ “Oh, they asked 
me how many legs a horse had.” “And 
what did you say?” “I gaid five.” 
“But a horse hasn’t five legs, child.” 
“I know, but all the other boys said 
six.”—Salem Observer. 





PIANO LESSONS.—Miss Pansy An- 
drus, a student under Mme. Szumow- 
ska, will accept a limited number of 
pupils in piano. Address this office. 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


F.. Fisk 


Has a splendid assortment of Ladies’ Gloves at 
$1.50 per pair. 
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